She knew that Justinian was deeply pleased by the
suggestion.

"I told you that this lady would give good advice,"
he said to Pappus. "I will go to the Dean at once about
it. That would be a very beautiful effect."

"They could wait off-stage and come back to sing
you off and the people out at the end," Theodora said.

"That will be beautiful," Justinian said; "the one
thing we need."

They moved towards the door together, Pappus
assuring them that he would have the palms and every-
thing else set and the stage ready in case the choir-boys
wished to rehearse that afternoon. Justinian said that the
choir would be well used to walking in procession.
Theodora said that they had better rehearse all that
afternoon and the next morning in their surplices, for
so much depended on their taking position accurately
and with grace; still more, on their leaving position well.
This had not occurred to Justinian; he said that he saw
how it must be so. "I'll be on the stage," Theodora said.
"I'll help to marshal one wing of them at least." With
this they reached the door; the Prince saw Theodora
into her carriage. Philip had long since disappeared.

"I thank you most sincerely," Justinian said.

"All shall be fixed, just as you said," Pappus cried.

As the carriage drove off, she was aware that not less
than a hundred people had watched the heir to the
Empire see her into a carriage, and had wondered who
she was. Word had gone about that the Prince was in
the theatre; the entry was beset; some of the Sardican
guards were there. She thought that if the choir and the
flautists could be had, the meeting might be lifted out of
the common.

Later, she thought of Menippos and his company,
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